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Art. I. — The Life of Beethoven, including his Corre- 
spondence with his Friends, numerous Characteristic 
' Traits, and Remarks on his Musical Works. Edited 
by Ignace Moscheles, Esq., Pianist to his Royal 
Highness, Prince Albert. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xxvi. 298 
and 387. London : Henry Colburn. 1841. 

The name of Beethoven is familiar to every lover of 
music ; and there has appeared no composer, whose works 
have had a greater influence upon the advancement of this 
divine art. Although he has been classed with Handel, 
Haydn, and Mozart, and, in many respects, with justice, in 
others he stands alone. In grandeur of conception he has, 
not without reason, been placed by the side of Handel ; but 
when compared with Haydn or Mozart, many points of dif- 
ference are apparent ; he has not the sprightliness or gentle- 
ness of the former, or the touching tenderness of the latter. 
His music is full of variety. He gives us, at one time, 
simple and beautiful melodies, that are felt by every one who 
is susceptible of the influence of music ; at another, he is 
impetuous, wild, and fantastic, or grave and full of deep 
thought ; then startling us with sudden bursts of passion, or 
overwhelming with imposing masses of sound, or plunging 
us into the depths of the obscure and incomprehensible. 
While we occasionally have phrases that recall his great pre- 
decessors, we perceive that he has imitated no one, that he 
threw aside all established models, and was obedient only to 
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his own inspirations. The boldness and novelty of his style, 
and his excursions into the before untrodden recesses of 
harmony, strange and extravagant as they were deemed at 
first, gave a new impulse to the musical art, which is now 
everywhere felt and acknowledged. 

Much as the compositions of Beethoven are now admired, 
it is well known that they, no less than his personal pecu- 
liarities and eccentricities, have been misinterpreted, misun- 
derstood, and even ridiculed. Every admirer of his genius 
must therefore rejoice, that one, so well qualified as the dis- 
tinguished editor of the work before us, has come forward to 
dispel the errors that have accumulated around the pro- 
fessional reputation and private life of this most remarkable 
man. The basis of this work is a translation, from the Ger- 
man, of Schindler's biography of Beethoven. The matter, 
which has been added to this edition, consists of explana- 
tory notes, and an appendix, containing many of Beetho- 
ven's letters, characteristic anecdotes, an account of his last 
moments and of the funeral honors paid to his memory, and 
some contributions from persons who had visited him in 
the latter part of his life. These additions have much in- 
creased the value and interest of the original work. 

The publication could not have been intrusted to a more 
competent editor than Moscheles, the friend and admirer of 
Beethoven, and an enthusiastic lover of the art, in which he 
has himself attained distinction, both as a composer and per- 
former. His admiration of the works of Beethoven impel- 
led him early to seek opportunities for studying the person- 
al and professional character of the great musician, and the 
more he became acquainted with him and with the splendid 
creations of his genius, the more his admiration increased. 
While yet a boy of but nine or ten years of age, pursuing his 
musical studies at Prague, Moscheles subscribed to a mu- 
sical library, for the purpose of obtaining the works of Dus- 
sek, Steibelt, and other composers. He had been placed 
under the tuition of Dionysius Weber, and was pursuing a 
course of judicious instruction, marked out by Weber, as 
the only sure foundation for future eminence in his pro- 
fession. One of the express conditions, on which he had 
been received by Weber, was, that for three years he should 
study no author but Mozart, Clementi, and S. Bach. Al- 
though we are not told to what authors the attention of the 
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young musician was subsequently to be directed, or how 
much longer he was to be content to remain a pupil, we are 
able, from what is stated, to form some notion of the system 
of a musical education, which has been so successful in Ger- 
many and some other parts of Europe, but of which, prac- 
tically, we know scarcely any thing in this country. Until 
some approach to similar thoroughness has been made, we 
cannot expect to produce skilful or learned -musicians, or 
point to an American composition destined to outlive its 
author ; nor may we deem it at all surprising, that native mu- 
sical talent has as yet not soared beyond the sublimities of a 
Thanksgiving anthem. We trust the day is not far distant, 
when a professorship of music will be established in one or 
more of our universities, and sufficient time be devoted, by 
those who propose to give themselves to music as a pro- 
fession, to laying a solid foundation, on which they may then 
hope to build firmly and successfully. As music is now 
taught and studied in this country, even by those who are to 
make it the business of life, the shortest possible time is 
spent in preparatory studies, hardly sufficient to enable them 
to explain the mere elements to their future pupils. The 
success and popularity of the teacher, moreover, too gener- 
ally depend upon the celerity with which the pupil can be 
drilled to " play a piece " or " sing a song " ; and, unless 
the ears of injudicious parents can be tickled with "a tune" 
before the close of the first quarter, the master is liable to 
dismission as incompetent. A mere glance at the system of 
musical education, pursued by Moscheles, is sufficient to 
render obvious its immeasurable superiority to that which is 
followed in this country ; and of its results, his success and 
widely extended reputation might afford sufficient illustration, 
without referring to the long list of eminent foreign com- 
posers and artists who have been similarly trained. 

The library, to which Moscheles had subscribed, placed 
within his reach a variety of compositions, which he eagerly 
ran through, but, as he confesses, without particular attention 
to finish. This eagerness to read new music, Weber justly 
feared would be injurious to the systematic developement 
and improvement of the pianoforte-playing of his pupil, and 
the library was interdicted. We cannot forbear to direct 
the attention of our musical readers to this circumstance, as 
the too common desire to lay aside a piece with which a 
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performer has become somewhat familiar, and to take up 
something new, is another fruitful source of so much super- 
ficial knowledge of music, and of careless and incorrect play- 
ing and singing. The remark may seem unnecessary, that 
the more frequently a composition is performed, and the 
more carefully it is studied, the more alive the performer 
must become to its beauties, and the more able to bring them 
out for the enjoyment of others ; yet, strange to say, this 
self-evident truth is continually lost sight of in the temptation 
to try every new and showy musical production. We ear- 
nestly entreat all, who would become correct and tasteful 
performers, to confine themselves to a few of the sterling 
pieces of Clementi, Mozart, Haydn, and others of their 
class, until perfect in them, and to resign to the mere show- 
performer the piles of ephemeral, flashy, miscalled music, 
with which the shelves of the shops are loaded. 

Notwithstanding his master's interdict, Moscheles could 
not resist the temptation held out by the library, and ex- 
tended his acquaintance with the works of various com- 
posers. He learnt from some of his school-fellows, that 
there was a young composer at Vienna, " who wrote the 
oddest stuff possible, such as no one could either play or 
understand, crazy music, in opposition to all rule, and that 
this composer's name was Beethoven." It happened that 
a sonata, the Pathetique, of this crazy composer was for 
sale ; but, alas ! the pocket money of the young man was 
not sufficient to put him in possession of it. With true en- 
thusiasm he proceeded to copy it in secret. The novelty of 
the style of this piece was such, and so attractive, that the 
young musician was unable to repress his desire to make it 
known to Weber, for which he was rewarded by an injunc- 
tion not to play " any eccentric productions " until his style 
had been based upon more solid models. The enthusiasm 
and admiration of young Moscheles were not to be thus re- 
strained, and he eagerly seized upon the works of the crazy 
composer as they appeared, " and found in them a solace 
and a delight, such as no other composer afforded." 

In the year 1809, having completed his studies under 
Weber, Moscheles repaired to Vienna with an increased 
longing to see the man who had exercised so potent an in- 
fluence over his whole being, " whom, though I scarcely un- 
derstood," he says, " I blindly worshipped." He found 
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that Beethoven was very difficult of approach, and that, in 
fact, no one but his pupil, Ries, had the entree at his lodg- 
ings. Moscheles did not meet his idol until the following 
year, and then, accidentally, in a music shop, the keeper of 
which had published some of his early attempts at compo- 
sition, and had just been speaking of him to Beethoven. As 
the latter passed out he saluted the young aspirant with a 
benignant nod and a hasty remark, to which, says Mo- 
scheles, " I stammered forth a modest and humble reply." 
But the god of his idolatry broke away, and left poor Mos- 
cheles with a still greater longing for what he had so earnest- 
ly sought, and with the comfortable feeling that he was a 
musical nobody. He found consolation, however, in the 
recollection, that Beethoven had already begun to be afflict- 
ed with impaired hearing, and had become averse to so- 
ciety. 

The more difficult Moscheles found it to become ac- 
quainted with Beethoven, the more desirous of it he became, 
and neglected no occasion of hearing him play, or of attend- 
ing musical meetings where he was to be present. Things 
continued in this state until 1814, when, having been re- 
quested to arrange Beethoven's beautiful opera of " Fide- 
lio," it was necessary for Moscheles to obtain the assent of 
its author. This was granted, on condition that each piece 
should be submitted to his scrutiny before it was given to 
the engraver. Thus was the young artist at last brought into 
frequent contact with the gifted composer. The reserve of 
Beethoven gradually relaxed before the patience and assidui- 
ty of his admirer, in whom, too, he undoubtedly saw indica- 
tions of superior musical talent. He received him with in- 
creasing kindness, and, ere long, with evident attachment, 
and the friendship between the two kindred spirits became 
at length firmly established. 

It is not surprising, that, with such opportunities of study- 
ing the character of Beethoven, of understanding his pecu- 
liarities and the causes of his reserve and apparent morose- 
ness, of enjoying his private performances, and learning so 
much of the origin and progress of his great works, the ad- 
miration of Moscheles should have become enthusiastic. 
He, however, does not conceal from us, that, for a long 
time, Beethoven's works were in some respects repulsive 
to him. 
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" In each of them," he continues, " while I felt my mind 
fascinated by the prominent idea, and my enthusiasm kindled 
by the flashes of his genius, his unlooked for episodes, shrill 
dissonances, and bold modulations, gave me an unpleasant 
sensation. But how soon did I become reconciled to them ! 
all that had appeared hard I soon found indispensable. The 
gnome-like pleasantries, which, at first, appeared too distort- 
ed, the strong masses of sound, which I found too chaotic, I 
have, in after times, learned to love." — Vol. i. p. xv. 

Novel and eccentric as they then appeared, these works 
are now acknowledged to have marked, for good and evil, a 
new era in music. " Where," says the critical Nageli, as 
quoted by our author, 

"Where shall the historian find words to depict the regen- 
eration produced by Beethoven ?***** Towering above all 
his contemporaries at the very beginning of his career, he ex- 
cited, in later years, a new body of aspirants to enter the lists 
of inventive composition. Among these may be enumerated 
Hummel, Onslow, Reicha, Ries, Romberg, Spohr, Weber, 
Czerny, and Moscheles." — pp. xvii-xx. 

The brilliant success, which has crowned the efforts of 
many of these composers, is well known. Others, again, 
destitute of the inventive genius of the great master, have 
struck out a still newer path, and poured upon us their wild, 
incoherent rhapsodies. Of these we have a lamentable in- 
stance in Listz, whose attempts to excel his original are too 
often senseless capricios. Mere mechanical skill, and the 
construction of difficulties, to overcome which does not com- 
pensate for the time and labor, can give but ephemeral repu- 
tation ; nor can it be supposed, that compositions of this 
character can outlive their author. 

Moscheles alludes with delicacy to these attempts to out- 
do Beethoven in boldness and originality. He would have 
been doing a much needed and acceptable service to the 
cause of legitimate music, had he more freely animadverted 
upon a style of composition which has nothing to recom- 
mend it, unless it be extravagance and noise. 

From what has been stated as to the musical education of 
Moscheles, and the opportunities he enjoyed, it will readily 
be believed, that he has become thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of Beethoven, and that his compositions are free 
from the absurdities which abound in so many of the modern 
fashionable productions. He has resided for many years in 
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London, and has the satisfaction of knowing, that he has 
largely and successfully contributed to the advancement of 
his art by his fine compositions, as well as by his spirited 
public performances and sound instruction of others. He is 
probably better known to most of our amateurs by his diffi- 
cult compositions, and by the reputation he early acquired for 
rapid execution, and the vast volumes of sound he is said 
to draw from his instrument. " Having a giant's strength, 
he was prompted by his youthful fire to use it like a giant." 
But his style has of late become more chastened, without 
losing boldness or fire, with which he now blends the deli- 
cate softness and tender expression of Cramer. His works 
are learned and full of imagination and feeling, showing 
throughout the good effects of the system of which we have 
spoken, and the durable influence of his early and continued 
study of the great classics of music. His late overture to 
"Joan of Arc " is pronounced worthy of Beethoven himself. 
We have dwelt, at unexpected length, upon the editor 
of the biography before us. It is time to speak more par- 
ticularly of his subject. Beethoven was born on the 17th 
of December, 1770, at Bonn in Prussia, but was not the 
son of William the Second, as had been reported, and re- 
peated, according to M. Schindler, in no fewer than seven 
editions of the " Conversations-Lexicon," greatly to the 
annoyance of the composer. This story was finally put to 
rest by Dr. Wegeler, who, at Beethoven's request, pub- 
lished a copy of the baptismal register duly attested, that the 
unblemished character of his parents, especially of his moth- 
er, should be made known to the world. His father was 
Johann van Beethoven, a singer, who died in 1792 ; his 
mother was a native of Coblentz, and died in 1787. Bee- 
thoven retained a lively recollection of his mother, and often 
spoke of her with filial affection and fervent gratitude, par- 
ticularly as having had " much patience with his obstinacy." 
His education was neither much attended to, nor altogether 
neglected. He was taught "something of Latin " at school, 
but was kept to music at home. Like boys in some other 
countries, he had a great aversion to sitting still, and had to 
be driven " in good earnest " to the music stool. He was 
taught the pianoforte and violin. Of the tones which he 
drew from the latter instrument wonderful stories have been 
told. Thus, it has been said, that he so enchanted a spider, 
that it was in the habit of letting itself down from the ceiling, 
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and of alighting upon the instrument, which Beethoven's moth- 
er one day discovering, she destroyed the insect, " where- 
upon little Ludwig dashed his violin to shatters." Now, 
so far from this being the fact, Beethoven has declared, that 
" the very flies and spiders would have fled out of the hear- 
ing of his horrid scraping." 

The early acquaintance of Beethoven with the family of 
M. von Breuning led to his introduction to the literature 
of Germany ; and to the last moment of his life he derived 
from it great enjoyment, and expressed his obligations to the 
kind friends who awakened him to its beauties. In other de- 
partments his literary attainments were also respectable. He 
read the Italian poets in the original language, and under- 
stood English, French, and Latin, conversing readily in the 
two last. His deafness prevented his acquiring facility in 
speaking English, but he preferred English to French writers, 
because, as he said, " lis sont plus vrais." His favorite 
English authors were Shakspeare and Thomson. In his last 
sickness he is reported to have amused himself, in his inter- 
vals of ease, by reading the ancient Greek writers and the 
Waverley Novels. 

Having received his first instructions in music, he was 
transferred from his father's care to that of M. Pfeiffer, a 
music director and man of talent. In 1785, his progress 
had been such, that he was appointed by the elector, Max 
Franz, brother of Joseph the Second, organist to the elec- 
toral chapel. About this time a circumstance occurred, 
which affords evidence of his extraordinary talent, and which 
was often mentioned by him, in after life, as a clever juvenile 
trick. 

" On the last three days of the Passion week, the Lamen- 
tations of the prophet Jeremiah were always chanted ; these 
consisted of passages of from four to six lines, and they were 
sung in no particular time. In the middle of each sentence, 
agreeably to the choral style, peculiar to the old church-music 
in general, a rest was made upon one note, which rest the 
player on the piano, — for the organ was not used on those 
three days, — had to fill up with a voluntary flourish, as is 
likewise usual in the accompaniment of other choral per- 
formances. 

" Beethoven told Heller, a singer at the chapel, who was 
boasting of his professional cleverness, that he would engage, 
that very day, to put him out at such a place, without his 
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being aware of it, yet so effectually, that he should not be able 
to proceed. Heller, who considered this as an absolute im- 
possibility, laid a wager accordingly with Beethoven. The 
latter, when he came to a passage that suited his purpose, led 
the singer, by an adroit modulation, out of the prevailing mode 
into one having no affinity to it, still, however, adhering to the 
tonic of the former key ; so that the singer, unable to find 
his way in this strange region, was brought to a dead stand. 
Exasperated by the laughter of those around him, Heller com- 
plained of Beethoven to the elector, who, to use Beethoven's 
expression, ' gave him a most gracious reprimand, and bade 
him not play any more such clever tricks.' " — pp. 31, 32. 

By the time he had arrived at the age of twenty-two, 
Beethoven had acquired the friendship of Mozart, " the 
source of all light in the region of harmony," who, when he 
first heard Beethoven extemporize on a theme that was given 
to him, exclaimed, " This youth will some day make a noise 
in the world." He early made the acquaintance of the 
family of Prince Lichnowsky, and thus came under an in- 
fluence which led to the most important consequences. 
This princely family was highly musical, and the prince be- 
came to him as a father, and the princess a second mother. 
He was allowed six hundred florins a year, (when shall the 
artist find such patronage in America ?) until he should re- 
ceive some permanent appointment. Although the young 
man had his freaks and fancies, like most geniuses, they 
always found an apologist in the amiable princess. " They 
would have brought me up," said he, " with grandmotherly 
fondness, which was carried to such a length, that very often 
the princess was on the point of having a glass shade made 
to put over me, so that no unworthy person might touch or 
breathe upon me." 

The consequences of such indulgence and ill-judged kind- 
ness were soon too obvious, and they were far from being 
lessened by the fact, that his eccentricities were admired, 
and for a time the name of " Beethoven " became a general 
password, to which every thing gave way. It is not sur- 
prising that he now found himself an object of jealousy and 
attack to rival artists, and a remarkable trait of character 
was manifested. 

" He never defended himself against criticism or attacks, 
so long as they were not directed against his honor, but 
vol. liii. — no. 113. 38 
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against his professional abilities, and never suffered them to 
have more than a superficial effect upon him. Not indifferent 
to the opinions of the good, he took no notice of the attacks 
of the malicious, and allowed them to go on unchecked, even 
when they proceeded so far as to assign him a place, some- 
times in one madhouse, sometimes in another. ' If it amuses 
people to say or to write such stuff concerning me, let them 
continue so to do as long as they please ' ; this was his 
maxim, to which he adhered through all the vicissitudes of his 
professional life." 

" With this trait of character was associated, already in 
early life, another, not less important for his professional ca- 
reer than the former, namely, that rank and wealth were to 
him matters of absolute indifference, accidents for which he 
had no particular respect ; hence, in a man he would recog- 
nise and honor nothing but the man. * * * * * It was there- 
fore perfectly natural, that the prince should occupy no 
higher place in his estimation than the private citizen ; and he 
held, that mind alone, that divine emanation in man, rises, ac- 
cording to its powers, above all that is material and acci- 
dental ; that it is an immediate gift of the Creator, destined 
to serve as a light to others. Hence he recognised the po- 
sition allotted to him from above, and its importance in the 
universe, and that too in all humility." — pp. 46 -48. 

On the arrival of Beethoven in Vienna, he is said to have 
known nothing of counterpoint, and very little of the theory 
of harmony. With a warm and active imagination, a sensi- 
tive ear, and " Pegasus ever ready," he cared little about 
rules of composition. He soon, however, began to receive 
lessons from Haydn, who, for a time, appears to have been 
satisfied with his pupil, but at last the tables were turned, in 
consequence of the discovery by Haydn that his pupil's 
exercises, which he had inspected, were afterward submitted 
to the critical examination of M. Schenk. " Haydn had 
been anxious, that Beethoven should write on the titles of 
his early works, ' pupil of Haydn ' ; to this Beethoven ob- 
jected, saying, that although he had received some instruc- 
tions from Haydn, yet he had never learnt any thing of 
him." For a short time he was a pupil of Mozart, and in 
counterpoint he received instructions from Albrechtsberger, 
and from Salieri in dramatic music. But each was so obsti- 
nate and self-willed, Beethoven used to say, that " his own 
hard-earned experience often had to teach him those things, 
the study of which he would not hear of." 
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M. Ries tells us, that Beethoven's style of performance 
was very capricious, especially when playing his own com- 
positions ; but still he adhered strictly to the time, unless de- 
sirous of producing particular effects. Thus, in performing 
a crescendo passage he would, by retarding the time, produce 
an effect, not only striking, but extremely beautiful. He 
rarely introduced notes or ornaments that were not in the 
copy before him. Of his inimitable expression, we are told, 
those only can have an idea who had the good fortune to 
hear him. Indeed, all music, performed by the hands of 
Beethoven, appeared to undergo a new creation. One of 
the most remarkable peculiarities of his playing, and to which 
so many of his wonderful effects were attributable, was his 
uniform legato style. He could not endure the staccato 
style, terming it, in derision, " finger-dancing," or " manual 
air-sawing." The rule which he inculcated was, " Place 
the hands over the key-board in such a position, that the 
fingers need not be raised more than is necessary. This is 
the only method by which the player can learn to generate 
tone, and, as it were, to make the instrument sing." 

" Beethoven's playing," says Schindler, " was the most 
distinct and intelligible declamation," and in illustration of 
this we have, in the second volume of the biography, a va- 
riety of extracts from the two beautiful sonatas in Opera 
14, with a description of the manner in which each was 
played by the author. We would strongly recommend the 
practice of these sonatas, with careful attention to the direc- 
tions and explanations given by Schindler, to every one who 
is desirous of performing Beethoven's music. In accentua- 
tion, so essential to expression, Beethoven gave prominent 
force to all appogiaturas, particularly the minor second, and 
" in slow movements his transition to the principal note was 
as delicately managed as it could have been by the voice of 
a singer." 

" It was Beethoven's practice to rise at daybreak, (both in 
summer and winter,) and immediately to sit down to his writing- 
desk. There he would labor till two or three o'clock, his 
usual dinner-time. Meanwhile he would go out once or twice 
in the open air, where he would work and walk. Then, after 
the lapse of half an hour or an hour, he would return home to 
note down the ideas he had collected. As the bee gathers 
honey from the flowers of the meadows, so Beethoven often 
collected his most sublime ideas while roaming about in the 
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open fields. The habit of going abroad suddenly, and as un- 
expectedly returning, just as the whim happened to strike him, 
was practised by him at all seasons of the year ; cold or heat, 
rain or sunshine, were all alike to him." — Vol. n. pp. 176, 177. 

He delighted to ramble for hours amid wild and romantic 
scenery, and even passed whole nights in such spots. 
When walking with a friend, he would often stop and point 
out the beauties of the landscape, or the incongruities and 
defects of new buildings. Then again would he be silent 
and absorbed in thought, or give utterance to his feelings 
in unintelligible humming. These were his moments, too, 
of inspiration, and he would, on his return home, commit 
his musical ideas to paper. 

" 'Gothe's poems,' " said he to Madame von Arnim, " ' ex- 
ercise over me a great sway, not only by their meaning, but 
by their rhythm also. It is a language that urges me on to 
composition, that builds up its own lofty standard, containing 
in itself all the mysteries of harmony, so that I have but to 
follow up the radiations of that centre from which melodies 
evolve spontaneously. I pursue them eagerly, overtake 
them, then again see them, flying before me, vanish in the 
multitude of my impressions, until I seize them anew with 
increased vigor, no more to be parted from. It is then, that 
my transports give them every diversity of modulation ; it 
is I who triumph over the first of these musical thoughts, and 
the shape I give it I call symphony.' " — Vol. i. p. 279. 

" He was very fond, especially in the dusk of the evening, 
of seating himself at the piano to improvise, or he would 
frequently take up the violin or viola, for which purpose 
these two instruments were always left lying on the piano. 
In the latter years of his life, his playing at such times was 
more painful than agreeable to those who heard it. The in- 
ward mind alone was active ; the outward sense no longer 
cooperated with it ; consequently, the outpourings of his 
fancy became scarcely intelligible. Sometimes he would lay 
his left hand flat upon the key-board, and thus drown in 
discordant noise, the music, to which his right was feelingly 
giving utterance. ***** The most painful thing of all 
was to hear him improvise on stringed instruments, owing to 
his incapability of tuning them. The music he thus pro- 
duced was frightful, though in his mind it was pure and 
harmonious." — Vol. n. pp. 174-176. 

"The use of the bath was as much a necessity to Bee- 
thoven as to a Turk ; and he was in the habit of submitting 
himself to frequent ablutions. When it happened that he did 
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not walk out of doors to collect his ideas, he would, not un- 
frequently, in a fit of the most complete abstraction, go to 
his wash-hand basin, and pour several jugs of water upon his 
hands, all the while humming and roaring, for sing he could 
not. After dabbling in the water till his clothes were wet 
through, he would pace up J and down the room, with a vacant 
expression of countenance, and his eyes frightfully distend- 
ed ; the singularity of his aspect being often increased by an 
unshaven beard. Then he would seat himself at his table 
and write ; and afterwards get up again to the wash-hand 
basin, and dabble and hum as before. Ludicrous as were 
these scenes, no one dared notice them or disturb him while 
engaged in his inspiring ablutions, for these were his mo- 
ments, or I should rather say hours, of profoundest medita- 
tion. It will be readily believed, that the people in whose 
houses he lodged were not very well pleased when they 
found the water trickling through the floor to the ceiling be- 
low, as sometimes happened ; and Beethoven's change of 
lodging was often the consequence of these occurrences. On 
such occasions comical scenes sometimes ensued." — pp. 
177, 178. 

On one occasion he addressed to Schindler a note contain- 
ing merely the following words, unaccompanied by any ex- 
planation, knowing that he would understand their import. 

" Certificate. 

" The fish is alive. 

" Vidi. 

"Pastor Romcaldus." — p. 179. 

This was in allusion to his being required to procure a 
certificate from the curate that he was actually alive, in order 
to receive his quarterly pension. 

Should we follow the career of the great composer with 
the minuteness we should like, our notice would extend to an 
unwarrantable length. We must, therefore, be content to 
pass over many things, that would be acceptable to the general 
reader as well as to the musician and amateur. We do this 
the more willingly, as we have no doubt the work will be made 
accessible, in the usual less expensive American style, and 
would recommend the republication of it, confident that it 
must meet with a ready sale, and, at the same time, have a 
beneficial influence on the progress of music and the public 
taste. The two volumes contain much valuable musical 
criticism, and an abundance of highly interesting personal an- 
ecdote. 
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The scattered anecdotes of Beethoven which have ap- 
peared from time to time, are not always to be relied upon. 
We have often heard of his deafness, and of his eccentrici- 
ties and moroseness. But we have heard little of his private 
griefs, or of the sufferings, mental and bodily, under the 
pressure of which his immortal works were produced. From 
the volumes before us, we see that he was at heart a man of 
kindness, feeling, and resignation. His early days were em- 
bittered by the irregularities of his father, and his after years 
by the misconduct of his brothers, and the ingratitude of an 
adopted son, to whom he was warmly attached, and for whom 
he had made great pecuniary sacrifices. Add to this, that, in 
the prime of life and the unbroken strength of his great powers, 
he began to be afflicted with the most terrible of all maladies 
that can come upon the musician, and that, from day to day, 
in defiance of all applications he felt it to increase, until, long 
before he had accomplished all that he knew himself capable 
of, his deafness had not only become excessive but perma- 
nent. 

M. Schindler has divided the life of Beethoven into sever- 
al distinct periods, the first closing with the year 1800. It 
was in the latter part of this period that his deafness began to 
affect his temper, and he became " inexpressibly miserable." 
We shall not follow the order in which the events of his life 
are related. His situation and feelings are touchingly por- 
trayed in a conversation with Madame von Arnim. 

" I have no friend. I must live all to myself ; yet I know 
that God is nearer to me than to my brothers in art. I hold 
converse with him, and fear not, for I have always known and 
understood him. — Vol. i. pp. 276, 277. 

On the outside of his will he wrote ; 

" As the leaves of autumn fall withered to the ground, so 
is that hope (viz. of the restoration of his hearing) become 
withered for me. Nearly as I came here, I go away. O 
Providence ! grant that a day of pure joy may once break 
for me ! How long have I been a stranger to the delightful 
sound of real joy ! When, O God ! when can I again feel it 
in the temple of nature and of men ? Never ? Nay that would 
be too hard." — pp. 86, 87. 

In 1802 Beethoven was attacked by a severe illness, on 
his recovery from which he wrote his remarkable will. This 
was published after his death ; and the original manuscript, 
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Moscheles informs us, has been placed in the hands of Messrs. 
Cramer & Co., to be disposed of for the benefit of one of the 
female relatives of the deceased. We cannot resist present- 
ing a few extracts from this affecting document, as they ena- 
ble us to explain many of the peculiarities of habits and man- 
ners of the much-enduring and sensitive composer. 

" Born with a lively, ardent disposition, susceptible to the 
diversions of society, I was forced at an early age to re- 
nounce them, and to pass my life in seclusion. If I strove at 
any time to set myself above all this, O how cruelly was I 
driven back by the doubly painful experience of my defective 
hearing ! And yet it was not possible for me to say to peo- 
ple 'Speak louder, — bawl, — for I am deaf!' Ah! how 
could I proclaim the defect of a sense, that I once possessed 
in the highest perfection, in a perfection in which few of my 
colleagues possess or ever did possess it ! Indeed I cannot ! 
Forgive me then if ye see me draw back when I would 
gladly mingle among you. Doubly mortifying is my misfor- 
tune to me, as it must tend to cause me to be misconceived. 
From recreation in the society of my fellow-creatures, 
from the pleasures of conversation, from the effusions of 
friendship, I am cut off. Almost alone in the world, I dare 
not venture into society more than absolute necessity re- . 
quires. I am obliged to live as an exile. ***** 
Patience, — so I am told, — I must choose for my guide. I 
have done so. Steadfast, I hope, will be my resolution to 
persevere, till it shall please the inexorable Fates to cut the 
thread. Perhaps there may be amendment, — perhaps not, — 
1 am prepared for the worst, — I, who so early as my twenty- 
eighth year, was forced to become a philosopher, — it is not 
easy, — for the artist more difficult than for any other. O 
God ! thou lookest down upon my misery ; thou knowest that 
it is accompanied with love of my fellow-sreatures and a dis- 
position to do good ! O men ! when ye shall read this, think 
that ye have wronged me ; * and let the child of affliction 
take comfort in one like himself, who, in spite of all the im- 
pediments of nature, yet did all that lay in his power to obtain 
admittance into the rank of worthy artists and men." — pp. 
80-84. 

Then addressing his brothers from whom he had received 
so many wrongs, and declaring them the heirs of all he pos- 
sesses, he expresses the wish that they may live happily, 
more exempt from care than he had been, and thus continues ; 

"This document was addressed to his brothers. 
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" Recommend virtue to your children ; that alone, — not 
wealth, — can give happiness ; I speak from experience. It 
was this that upheld me even in affliction. ***** How glad 
1 am to think that I may be of use to you even in my grave ; 
so let it be done ; I go to meet death with joy. If he comes 
before I have had occasion to develope all my professional 
abilities, he will come too soon for me, in spite of my hard 
fate, and I should wish that he delayed his arrival. But even 
then I am content, for he will release me from a state of end- 
less suffering. Come when thou wilt, I shall meet thee with 
firmness." — pp. 84, 85. 

In 1802 his health, bodily and mental, had improved so 
much that he resumed a plan previously formed of doing 
homage to Napoleon, in a grand instrumental composition. 
He accordingly applied himself to it, and proceeded with that 
truly wonderful work the " Sinfonia Eroica." Various causes, 
however, conspired to prevent its completion till 1804. In 
the mean time he was not idle, but composed many things 
for his patrons and publishers. He was a republican in poli- 
tics and full of the spirit of independence. " Plato's Re- 
public," says Schindler, " was infused into his flesh and 
blood." As long as he believed Napoleon was actuated by 
no other design than to republicanize France upon similar 
principles, he entertained towards him respect and even en- 
thusiasm. But when the news came that he had caused him- 
self to be proclaimed Emperor, the enraged musician tore off 
the title leaf of his symphony, and dashed it upon the floor 
with a torrent of execrations against the new monarch. Nor 
was he reconciled to him until his death at St. Helena, when 
he sarcastically remarked that " seventeen years before, he 
had composed appropriate music to this catastrophe, in which 
it was exactly predicted, musically, but unwittingly, — allud- 
ing to the Dead March in that Symphony." 

In 1800 Beethoven was occupied with his sublime work 
" Christ on the Mount of Olives," the first performance of 
which took place on the 5th of April, 1803. In 1805 he 
composed his " Fidelio," and both these were written in the 
thickest part of the wood in the park of Schonbrun, where 
he had a seat between two stems of an oak. He revisited 
this scene of his inspiration in 1823 in company with Schind- 
ler, who has given an account of the visit and the interesting 
reminiscences that were awakened by it. 
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" It was during this period that his brother Carl (his real 
name was Caspar), who had some years previously followed 
him to Vienna, began to govern him, and to make Beethoven 
suspicious of his sincerest friends and adherents, from wrong 
notions, or, perhaps, even from jealousy. It was only the 
still undiminished authority of Prince Lichnowsky over Beet- 
hoven and his true interests, that intimidated and somewhat 
checked the perversity of Carl, and thereby peace was still 
for a short time insured to Beethoven and those around him. 
At any rate here commences the history of Beethoven's suf- 
ferings, which terminated only with his death, and which 
originated not only in the conduct of his brother, but also in 
his own gradually increasing deafness, and the distrust which 
it engendered. This first brother was joined in time by a 
second, Johann, whose sentiments soon became identified 
with those of Carl." — pp. 76, 77. 

In 1812 Beethoven became acquainted with Goethe, at 
Toplitz, but he appears to have been soon forgotten by the 
poet, who, says Schindler, in 1823, "when as minister he had 
it in his power to render him an essential service, with little 
trouble to himself, did not even deign to reply to a very hum- 
ble epistle from our Master. That letter was forwarded to 
him at Weimar, through the grand-ducal charge d'affaires, 
and must, of course, have reached his hands." Of the cause 
of this neglect we find no explanation in the biography. 

Among the peculiarities of Beethoven was the custom of 
changing his place of abode " as often in a year as others do 
inns and places of diversion. Hence it was no uncommon 
thing for him to have three or four lodgings to pay for at 
once. The motives for these frequent changes were in gen- 
eral trivial ; " — too much or too little sun, a dislike of the 
water, a preference for the North side of the city in spring, 
of the South in summer ; and yet with all these changes and 
migrations, he produced in three years, at this period, nearly 
one hundred of his works. The price paid for these works 
yearly increased, and in like proportion did his necessities, 
whims, and eccentricities. Notwithstanding the large sums 
he had received he had laid up nothing, and appears to have 
troubled himself but little about pecuniary matters, leaving 
every thing to the management of his brother Carl, who made 
no effort to awaken his attention to the subject. 

" The first impulse to secure, by economy, a competence 
for the future, was given by an excellent woman, Madame 
vol. liii. — no. 113. 39 
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Streicher, whose persuasions were beneficial to Beethoven 
in another point, inasmuch as they induced him again to 
mingle in society, though indeed but for a short time, after 
he had almost entirely withdrawn himself from it. Madame 
Streicher found Beethoven, in the summer of 1813, in the 
most deplorable condition with reference to his personal and 
domestic comforts. He had neither a decent coat nor a 
whole shirt. Madame Streicher put his wardrobe and his 
domestic matters to rights, and he complied with all her sug- 
gestions. He hired a man servant, who was a tailor and 
had a wife, but she did not live in the house with him. 
They paid the greatest attention to Beethoven, who now 
found himself quite comfortable, and, for the first time, be- 
gan to accustom himself to a regular way of life, that is to 
say, in so far as it was possible for him. While his atten- 
dant followed his business undisturbed in the anteroom, 
Beethoven produced, in the adjoining apartment, many of 
his immortal works." — p. 140. 

In the third period of his life, viz. from the year 1813 to 
his death in 1827, Beethoven, in addition to the terrible 
malady which was now beyond all hope of relief, was doomed 
to suffer additional inflictions in the shape of lawsuits and 
quarrels with unprincipled men, and their influence upon his 
creative genius was deplorable. One of these quarrels was 
with our old friend Maelzel, for whose " Panharmonicon " 
he composed a " Battle Symphony," which Beethoven 
wrote to spur him on to the completion of an apparatus for 
assisting his hearing. We are pleased to find Moscheles in 
a note exonerating the ingenious artist, who has given pleas- 
ure to so many by his curious contrivances, from all blame ; 
it also appears, that Maelzel designed the whole compo- 
sition, and even wrote many parts of it himself. 

In 1816, Beethoven undertook to set up an establishment 
of his own, and M. Schindler has given a specimen of the 
manner in which he set about it. 

" He seems to have made his first inquiries of a person 
conversant with house-keeping ; a paper containing, on the 
left, Beethoven's questions, and, on the right, the answers to 
them is an interesting document of his spirit of enterprise. 
He asks, for instance, 

" ' 1. What is a proper allowance for two servants for din- 
ner and supper, both as to quality and quantity ? ' 
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" On the right hand side is given the answer in most mi- 
nute detail. 

" ' 2. How often should one give them meat ? Ought they 
to have it both at dinner and supper ? 

" ' 3. Do the servants take their meals off the victuals 
cooked for the master ; or have they their own separately ; 
that is, have they different victuals from what the master 
has ? 

" ' 4. How many pounds of butchers' meat are allowed for 
three persons ? ' " — p. 172. 

In another place the biographer has given an extract from 
his journal, to show what a yoke Beethoven had imposed 
upon himself, and in what a state of irritation his temper was 
kept by his domestic arrangements. 

" < 1819. 

" ' 31st January. Given warning to the house-keeper. 

" ' 15th February. The kitchen maid came. 

" ' 8th March. The kitchen maid gave a fortnight's warn- 
ing. 

" ' 12th May. Arrived at Modling. Miser et pauper 
sum. 

" < 1820. 

" ' 17th April. The kitchen maid came. A bad day. (This 
means that he had nothing to eat, because all the victuals 
were spoiled by long waiting.) 

" ' 28th July. At night, the kitchen maid ran away.' " 

" Such was Beethoven's domestic state, with very little al- 
teration, till his death. The impossibility of making himself 
understood by his servants was the principal cause of the in- 
cessant changes." — p. 189. 

" On one occasion he missed the score of the first move- 
ment (Kyrie) of his grand mass. All search for it proved 
vain, and Beethoven was irritated to the highest degree at the 
loss, which was irreparable ; when lo ! several days after- 
wards, the whole Kyrie was found, but in what condition ! 
The large sheets, which looked just like waste paper, seemed 
to the old house-keeper the very thing for wrapping up 
boots, shoes, and kitchen utensils, for which purpose she had 
torn most of them in half. When Beethoven saw the treat- 
ment to which this production of his genius had been sub- 
jected, he could not refrain from laughing at this droll scene, 
after a short gust of passion, and after the sheets had been 
cleaned from all the soils contracted in such unseemly com- 
pany."— pp. 197, 198. 
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" The most exquisite confusion reigned in his house ; 
books and music were scattered in all directions ; here the 
residue of a cold luncheon, there some full, some half- 
emptied bottles ; on the desk the hasty sketch of a new 
quartett ; in another corner the remains of a breakfast ; on 
the piano-forte the scribbled hints for a noble symphony, yet 
little more than in embryo ; hard by, a proof-sheet, waiting 
to be returned ; letters from friends, and on business, spread 
all over the floor ; between the windows a goodly Stracchino 
cheese, and, on one side of it, ample vestiges of a genuine 
Verona salai ; and, notwithstanding all this confusion, he 
constantly eulogized, with Ciceronian eloquence, his own 
neatness and love of order ! " — Vol. n. p. 311. 

In his habits of eating and drinking he was strictly tem- 
perate, even abstemious, but somewhat peculiar. 

" Man," he would say, " is but little above other animals, 
if his chief pleasure is confined to a dinner table." His fa- 
vorite food was fish, and on Thursdays he luxuriated in bread 
soup. 

" To compose this ten eggs were set before him, which he 
tried before mixing them with the other ingredients ; and 
if it unfortunately happened that any of them were musty, a 
grand scene ensued ; the offending cook was summoned to 
the presence by a tremendous ejaculation. She, however, 
well knowing what might occur, took care cautiously to 
stand on the threshold of the door, prepared to make a pre- 
cipitate retreat ; but the moment she made her appearance 
the attack commenced, and the broken eggs, like bombs from 
well-directed batteries, flew about her ears, their yellow and 
white contents covering her with viscous streams. "— p. 310. 

The preparation of his coffee, which was often done by 
himself, was an affair of much nicety. He allowed sixty 
beans for each cup, and to avoid any error in his measure, 
he made it a rule to count out the exact number for each 
cup, especially when he had visitors. Supper was a matter 
of indifference to him, and he was in bed by ten o'clock. 
He never wrote in the afternoon, and very seldom in the 
evening, and had a great dislike to correcting his first copy. 
His favorite beverage was pure water, although he did not 
refuse wine, and enjoyed a glass of beer, and his pipe of to- 
bacco in the evening. 

When, from the state of his health, it became necessary 
to resort to prescriptions of his physician, 
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" He not unfrequently took in two doses the medicine 
destined for the whole day ; or he forgot them entirely, when 
his ideas lifted him above the material world." — Vol. i. p. 224. 

The account which M. Schindler gives of a weekly meet- 
ing that was held under the direction of M. Carl Czerny, 
for the performance of Beethoven's music, by a number of 
amateurs and others, deserves a passing notice. These 
meetings were continued, during three successive winters, 
with increasing interest, which was often enhanced by the 
presence of the composer himself. Here every one might 
make himself acquainted with the sublimest compositions, 
and kindred spirits learned to know and esteem each other. 

" All foreign professional men and connoisseurs, who, in 
their own countries, could gain but obscure notions of the 
spirit of Beethoven's music, here found themselves at the foun- 
tain head of the purest poesy, which never flowed so clear and 
so brilliant since those memorable parties at Prince Lich- 
nowsky's, (of which mention has been made in the first pe- 
riod,) and perhaps never may again in that place where this 
gigantic genius, so far in advance of his age, lived and 
wrought." — pp. 183, 184. 

It is in this way, that music can be truly enjoyed. We 
may write musical reviews and notices without end, and at- 
tend public performances brought forward for effect, and made 
up of a mixture of good and bad music, winter after winter, 
with far less improvement, far less appreciation of the sterling 
beauties of a composition, than will be derived from meet- 
ings like those just noticed. Let some American Lich- 
nowsky come forward, and, with ample means, cultivated 
taste, and the refinement of elegant society, countenance and 
support, by similar meetings, the study and performance of 
classic music. 

But we must hasten to give our readers some account of 
the last scene of the life of the great composer. In 1826, 
Beethoven, returning from a journey, sick, to Vienna, was 
immediately joined by M. Schindler, who was shocked to 
find that he had often in vain entreated his two former phy- 
sicians (their names should be recorded, Drs. Braunhofer 
and Staudenheim,) to undertake the treatment of his case. 
The first declined to visit him " because the distance was too 
great," and the second promised to come, but did not keep 
his word. " A physician was sent to his house, he did not 
know how, or by whom, and who, consequently, knew noth- 
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ing of him or his constitution." Abandoned by his nearest 
relations, Beethoven would have breathed his last without 
a friend to close his eyes, had not accident made known 
his situation. A marker at a billiard-table had been brought 
to a hospital, on account of illness, from whom it was dis- 
covered, that a nephew of Beethoven had come to the 
coffee-house, where he played billiards, and commissioned 
this man to find a physician for his sick uncle ; but, being ex- 
tremely unwell at the time, he had not been able to do so, 
and therefore begged Professor Wawruch (one of the phy- 
sicians of the hospital) to visit Beethoven, which he imme- 
diately did. 

" It was necessary, then, for the marker at a billiard-table 
to fall sick, and be taken to the hospital, before the great 
Beethoven could obtain help in time of need ! ! Who would 
not find his feelings revolted by this disgraceful fact ? After 
this no further explanation can be necessary to show what 
were Beethoven's sufferings in his deplorable condition, or 
what was the ultimate cause of his early death." — Vol. u. 
pp. 59, 60. 

His disease was inflammation of the lungs, followed by 
dropsy. The water was several times removed by an oper- 
ation, but with only temporary relief ; and on the 24th of 
March, 1827, after receiving the sacrament with devotion, 
he expired at a quarter before six in the evening, during a 
tremendous hail-storm, aged fifty-six years, three months, 
and nine days. The man, who had met with so much neg- 
lect from his relations and countrymen, was now to be fol- 
lowed to his last resting-place with every demonstration of 
respect and regret by at least twenty thousand persons ! A 
solemn anthem, a hearse drawn by four horses, a line of 
more than two hundred carriages, eloquent poems, and ef- 
fusions of the most touching character, wreaths of laurel, 
requiems, misereres and masses and every tribute and ex- 
ternal expression of sorrow that could be contrived, were 
called forth and concentrated as a peace-offering to the de- 
parted spirit, and as an everlasting memorial of the oft- 
boasted estimation in which this gifted being was held by his 
countrymen ! A monument has since been erected to his 
memory, the cost of which was defrayed from the proceeds 
of the performance of his own compositions. Upon this 
are the following inscriptions. 
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" Ludovico. Van. Beethoven. 

Cujus. 

Ad. Triste. Mortis. Nuncium. 

Omnes. Flevere. Gentes. 

Plaudente. 

Coslitum. Choro. 



In tumulum Ludovici Van Beethoven 

Fato mortalis ; Vita bonus ; Arte perennis. 

Morte suum moriens eximit ipse decus." 

— p. 336. 

Beethoven was educated in the Catholic religion, but al- 
though, according to his biographer, he was " truly religious," 
he was not bigoted. He appears to have inclined to Deism. 
On his table he kept for many years two inscriptions in 
frames, copied with his own hand, and said to have been 
taken from a temple of Isis. A facsimile of these in Ger- 
man, is given in the biography, the translation being as follows. 

"I. I AM THAT WHICH IS. I AM ALL THAT IS, ALL 

THAT WAS, AND ALL THAT SHALL BE. NO MORTAL 

MAN HATH MY VEIL UPLIFTED ! " 

"II. He IS ONE, SELF-EXISTENT, AND TO THAT ONE 
ALL THINGS OWE THEIR EXISTENCE." 

— p. 163. 

These he regarded, says Schindler, as " an epitome of the 
loftiest and purest religion." 

There were only two topics which in his conversations 
with his pupils (his method of giving instruction) he carefully 
avoided, — thorough-bass and religion, declaring both to be 
exhausted subjects admitting no further discussion. 

Of the personal appearance of Beethoven we obtain but an 
imperfect idea from any of the portraits of him that have been 
published. The best of these is from a painting by Schimon 
of Munich, an engraving from which is prefixed to these vol- 
umes. His unusually large head was covered with long, 
bushy hair, guiltless of comb or brush, and when, as was fre- 
quently the case, his beard had been suffered to attain a great 
length, he must have been, in fashion, as in music, in advance 
of his time. Add to this that " when he laughed, he might 
not inaptly be compared to a grinning ape," and we scarce 
need an engraving to bring him before us, seeing as we now 
do, so many aspirants to the enviable distinction of a near ap- 
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proach in their attractive exterior to that of the quadrumana. 
In height Beethoven was five feet four inches ; he was muscu- 
lar, strong and compact, with a high and expanded forehead. 
Every thought that arose in his mind was expressed in his 
countenance. His mouth was well formed, with a slight 
protrusion of the upper lip ; his nose was rather broad. Al- 
though his smile was peculiarly pleasing, his laugh was other- 
wise. His chin was marked by a deep furrow in the middle 
and by another on each side, imparting a striking peculiarity 
to that part of his countenance. 

When we look at the long list of the works of Beethoven 
appended to these volumes, in which no fewer than three 
hundred compositions are enumerated, embracing every vari- 
ety of style, from the sublime oratorio to the light drinking- 
song, from the magnificent symphony to the sportive dance, 
abounding in new ideas and full of wonderful effects, we are 
struck with amazement ; the more, now that we know under 
what afflictions and vexations they were produced. They 
not only prove the exhaustless fertility of his genius, but 
show that, even to the last, his inventive faculty was unim- 
paired. Other composers have exhausted themselves by 
some great effort, or more commonly have repeated their 
ideas with little variation, without investing them with fresh 
charms by new developements. But not so Beethoven ; his 
active mind teemed with musical ideas to the last, fresh, origi- 
nal, and beautiful ; it seems to have needed no repose to 
recruit itself. Having just completed his greatest work, he 
could pour out his touching melodies, or conjure up still new 
and ever varied combinations to all appearance as readily and 
as effectively as before. It was otherwise with Haydn, who 
exhausted himself by undertaking the composition of his 
" Seasons " immediately after having finished his immortal 
oratorio of "the Creation," and was never able afterwards to 
connect or combine his musical ideas, and became incon- 
solable for the remainder of his life. 

Beethoven died while yet in the full enjoyment of his crea- 
tive powers ; the inventive faculty, which has rarely gained 
much in activity or energy beyond the age at which his last 
work was completed, was in him at least as vigorous as ever. 
Had he been spared for a longer time, he would unques- 
tionably have produced what would have surpassed any thing 
he has left us. Some of the very best compositions have been 
the fruits of a much more advanced time of life. Gluck did 
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not conceive his great operas till he was fifty, the best works 
of Haydn were composed when he was between fifty and 
sixty-four, and Handel wrote his Messiah at eighty ! But 
let us not impiously murmur that this great master was not 
permitted to do more, while there is so much cause to be 
grateful for what he did accomplish. 

For an able criticism on the compositions of Beethoven 
we would refer our musical readers to the lectures of Nageli, 
published in 1826. Considering J. S. Bach as the fountain 
head of instrumental music, and ascribing its further develope- 
ment to C. P. E. Bach, J. Haydn, Mozart, Clementi, Cra- 
mer, and Pleyel, until the art attained its acme under Beet- 
hoven, he proceeds to speak of its regeneration under the in- 
fluence of his genius. He maintains that it had been debased 
and diluted by the divertimento style of Pleyel, and more- 
over that instrumental music was even impaired by Mozart. 
To this the admirers of Mozart will hardly subscribe their 
assent. If be did not attain the severe, original, ever-vary- 
ing style of Beethoven, he must be allowed to have infused 
into music an expression and beauty, a pathos and glow, 
which it had not exhibited before. True, Mozart does not 
often thrill us by unearthly sounds and wild harmonies, but in 
his peculiar walk he has hardly been surpassed. He does not 
deal in combinations of detached intervals, in great peculiari- 
ties of rhythm, nor does he stir us up to frenzy ; but does he 
not overwhelm the spirit with delicious melody, and produce 
the most absorbing effects by the richness of his accompani- 
ments and the magnificence of his instrumentation ? 

At the beginning of this article we stated that Beethoven's 
name has long been familiar to our musical amateurs. But 
most of his superb symphonies and a large proportion of 
his piano-forte sonatas, concertos, and other works, are 
known only to those to whom the pages of a score present 
something more than unintelligible hieroglyphics, and who 
need not the aid of an instrument or orchestra to give them 
voice and expression. To most people music is but a suc- 
cession and combination of pleasing sounds, soothing, in- 
spiring, or depressing, as they vary in pitch or measure ; it 
is not what is perceptible to the mental ear of the artist as 
he turns over in silence the pages of Beethoven. 'H [iiv 
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UQitovia aoqmov ti xal aotafionov xal nuyxttkov n xal &uov 
taut: 

Of no composer does the music abound in more ideal beau- 
ties than that of Beethoven. Before the public, however, 
or even the greater number of musical performers, enjoy and 
appreciate the productions of his mighty mind, the assistance 
of the ear is required ; but to the true musician his beauties 
are as evident in the silence and retirement of his attic, as are 
those of Shakspeare to the scholar who never assisted at a 
play. Indeed so far from bringing out or enhancing the ideal 
or actual beauties of the compositions of the great masters, 
the performance too often has a contrary effect. Beethoven 
and Mozart are quite as commonly mangled and murdered as 
Shakspeare. Every tyro in music can talk of the eccentrici- 
ties of Beethoven, and every fair aspirant to musical fame of 
the difficulties of his piano-forte compositions. While yet 
incapable of playing a sonata of Pleyel, profoundly ignorant 
of Mozart, and with no other acquaintance with Haydn than 
what has been derived from the opportunity of hearing an 
oratorio, too many of our amateurs must play something from 
Beethoven, although utterly unprepared to perceive his beau- 
ties, and almost equally so to conquer his difficulties, the 
fame of doing which is in fact too often the only excitement 
to the attempt, and the chief, if not the only, anticipated re- 
ward of success. We would have his works in the hands of 
all amateurs and performers, but not until, by the study of 
those masters who preceded him, they are prepared to under- 
stand him. Often as we have opportunities of listening to the 
performances of the easier piano-forte works of Beethoven, 
we seldom have the satisfaction of perceiving that he is un- 
derstood by the performer, and have merely a confusion of 
sounds quite incomprehensible to the hearer. Indeed since 
the departure of a lady of unusual musical talent, who, 
a few years since executed the most difficult piano-forte 
symphonies of Beethoven with a fire and feeling that would 
have charmed the composer himself, we have very rarely 
heard any of his great works performed even decently by an 
amateur. Several of his orchestral symphonies have however 
been produced during the past winter, in creditable style, by 
the Boston Academy of Music, and the pleasure they afford- 
ed to a promiscuous assembly proved, that, when properly 
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performed, they give delight to every one whose musical 
taste has received only a moderate cultivation. 

It is a prevalent belief, and in some respects it is well 
founded, that Beethoven's piano-forte music is more difficult 
than that of any other composer, with the exception of 
some of his successors, the estimation of whose works is too 
commonly in exact proportion to the number of notes they 
can crowd into a bar. This erroneous impression in regard 
to Beethoven has, no doubt, deterred many amateurs, who 
are not deficient in the power of appreciating his beauties, 
from attempting the performance of his later works, believing 
that they require great rapidity of execution. The perusal of 
the work of Schiudler and Moscheles will dispel this error, 
for it will be found that the composer himself, although he 
had acquired great skill in execution, never sacrificed distinct- 
ness and expression to mechanical dexterity. Indeed he was 
continually exclaiming at the rapidity with which his music 
was executed by others. There is reason also to suppose 
that this erroneous impression has been strengthened by the 
fact, that with the multitude an unlooked for velocity of finger 
has come to be the great test of musical ability. Since the 
time of Beethoven, it is well known that one or two artists 
have appeared, who, by assiduous practice and peculiar per- 
sonal fitness, have arrived at a rapidity of fingering that is 
truly marvellous. Able to overcome the greatest existing 
difficulties, they have been compelled to invent still greater, 
and their public exhibitions have created a fashion for execu- 
tion ; a foolish ambition for mere dexterity has been excited, 
and instead of music we have unmeaning noise. The imita- 
tors of Liszt and Thalberg should be aware that the allegro of 
the modern school was unknown to Haydn and Mozart, and 
that even the prestos of Beethoven require that every note 
should have time to be heard. It is not the performers who 
have labored all their lives to improve the mechanical dexter- 
ity of their fingers, — who, as Beethoven once said, " lose in- 
telligence and feeling in proportion as they gain dexterity of 
fingering," — that can interpret his music ; as little are they 
acquainted with it as with the occupations of the inhabitants of 
the moon. The great difficulty is in the expression, the cor- 
rect conception of, and the giving utterance to, the ideas and 
feelings of the great composer. Beethoven's music is pro- 
foundly imbued with sentiment ; his simple, touching melodies 
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require exquisite refinement and delicacy, which can never 
be imparted to them by bravura players, who, in the words of 
M. Schindler, make of them what M. Liszt makes of Schu- 
bert's songs, — what Paganini made of the cantilena in Rode's 
concerto, — and what Rubini makes of Beethoven's " Ade- 
laide," — tasteless perversions of beautiful originals, viola- 
tions of truth and right feeling. 

Before the last winter we do not recollect to have been 
present at any concert in this country of which the great 
orchestral compositions of Beethoven formed a part. The 
Boston Academy of Music deserves great praise for having 
brought more than one of them into notice. That these per- 
formances were rightly appreciated was evinced by the num- 
ber of persons who attended even to hear them a second time. 
We trust the efforts of this institution will be liberally second- 
ed on future occasions, and that it will be encouraged to perse- 
vere in the attempt to diffuse a more general knowledge of 
such classical works, and, by thus fostering a correct taste, 
protect us from the diableries of eccentrics and the absurdi- 
ties of imitators. 

According to M. Schindler, the music of Beethoven is 
hardly known in France. That his works are not so gener- 
ally pleasing to the French people as to others, we can be- 
lieve from what we have ourselves seen and heard, from 
the character of the nation, and from the style of the 
most popular music of its composers. There is ground for 
the opinion, that, as a people, the French more generally ad- 
mire the music that is addressed to the heels than that which 
appeals to the heart and head. But the real amateurs and 
artists of France cannot but be familiar with and enjoy Beet- 
hoven. In England, where his music is oftener brought 
before the public, especially in London, it is no doubt 
better known and understood. Nor do we believe that 
his music is so much neglected in Germany as his biog- 
rapher would give us to understand. We know that his 
best works have been published in various forms, and at 
such small cost as to make them accessible to all who would 
be likely to make use of them ; and they are scattered 
throughout the country, and often performed in public and in 
private. That they may not be known and prized as univer- 
sally as the waltzes of Strauss or the quadrilles of Musard, is 
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no matter of surprise, nor is it probable that they will ever be 
very generally popular in any country. The exciting fic- 
tions of " Boz " have become familiar to thousands, not one 
of whom may have enjoyed or can enjoy the creations of 
Shakspeare, and to tens of thousands to whom the beauties 
of Milton are wholly unknown. Although we are not inclined 
to admit the sweeping assertions of our author, we think he is 
correct in attributing a part, perhaps much, of the igno- 
rance of Beethoven's compositions to the " absurdly refined 
mechanism of piano-forte playing, which, years ago, Beetho- 
ven justly feared would banish all truth of feeling from mu- 
sic." The only piano-forte compositions of Beethoven 
which have, according to Schindler, obtained attention from the 
French and " from most of the German pianists, are such as 
afford scope for the display of mechanical dexterity." The 
compositions of this class are inferior in poetic spirit, but 
much less difficult to comprehend and to perform. From 
the second to the thirtieth, there are but few of Beethoven's 
sonatas that are known to " the legion of fashionable piano- 
forte players of any country. The gods whom this legion 
worship have no place among the Immortals ; and, if we esti- 
mate their productions by the standard of art, they must be 
ranked on a level with those musical idols of the day whose 
chief merit is, that they set the feet of the multitude in mo- 
tion." 

It is much to be regretted that Beethoven, or his pupil, 
Ries, has not given us the key to all his great works ; by 
which we mean the scene, event, dialogue, or whatever sub- 
ject or occasion led to the inspiration of the moment, or sug- 
gested the work. Any one who examines the analysis which 
M. Schindler has given of the beautiful sonatas comprised in 
Opera 14, and then performs them, or listens to their per- 
formance by skilful hands, will find they have a new charm, 
new beauties and ideas starting forth. 

" These sonatas have for their subject a dialogue between 
a husband and wife, or a lover and his mistress. In the sec- 
ond sonata, this dialogue with its signification is very forci- 
bly expressed. By the two parts, Beethoven intended to rep- 
resent two principles, which he designated the entreating and 
the resisting. Even in the first bars the contrary motion 
marks the opposition of these principles. 
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" By a soft gliding transition from earnest gravity to ten- 
derness and feeling, the eighth bar introduces the entreating 
principle alone. 




"This suing and flattering strain continues until the mid- 
dle part is taken up in D major, when both principles are 
again brought into conflict, but not with the same degree of 
earnestness as at the commencement. The resisting princi- 
ple is now relaxing, and allows the other to finish, without in- 
terruption, the phrase that has been begun. 

" In the following phrase 
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both approximate, and the mutual understanding is rendered 
distinctly perceptible by the succeeding cadence on the dom- 
inant. 

" In the second section of the same movement the op- 
position is again resumed in the minor of the tonic, and the 
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resisting principle is energetically expressed in the phrase in 
A flat major. To this succeeds a pause on the chord of the 
dominant, and then inE flat the conflict is again resumed, till 
the tranquil phrase 
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comes in, as it were, like a preparation for mutual concord, 
for both repeat several times the same idea, resembling an in- 
terrogation, beginning slowly, and with lingering pauses, then 
over and over again in rapid succession. The introduction 
in the tonic of the principal motivo renews the conflict, and 
the feelings alternate as in the first part ; but, at the conclu- 
sion of the movement, the expected conciliation is still in 
suspenso. It is not completely brought about until the end of 
the sonata, when it is clearly indicated, and as it were ex- 
pressed, on the final close of the piece, by a distinctly articu- 
lated ' Yes ! ' from the resisting principle. 
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The difficulty of this piece is great, but it will amply repay 
careful and patient study. We have the usual marks and 
terms of expression ; but, however carefully the mere per- 
former may adhere to these, he will still find that he is far 
from producing all the effect intended. No marks or words 
can convey an idea of the delicacy of light and shade, and it 
is only from an analysis like this, an outline of the plot, so to 
speak, that any one can do justice to the greater part of 
the compositions of Beethoven. 

We would advise all our musical amateurs and professional 
performers to read this Life of Beethoven. They will find 
that the real spirit of his compositions has been often totally 
misunderstood ; they will gather many valuable and impor- 
tant hints as to the manner of conducting an orchestra, and 
will learn that to " perform Beethoven's music, without re- 
gard to meaning and clearness, is hunting to death the ideas 
of the immortal composer," — a mode of performance, which 
arises from ignorance of the sublime spirit of his works, 
and to which in a great degree is to be attributed their neg- 
lect. Still there is, as Moscheles remarks, so much intrin- 
sic spirit and value in Beethoven's orchestral works, that it 
is beyond the power of occasional mistakes or exaggerations 
in tempo, on the part of performers, to destroy all their charm, 
or convert them into common prose. 



Art. II. — 1 . Transactions of the Historical and Philo- 
sophical Society of Ohio. Part Second. Cincinnati: 
George W. Bradbury & Co. 1839. 8vo. pp. 334. 
2. A History of the State of Ohio, Natural and Civil, by 
Caleb Atwater, A. M., Member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, &c. Cincinnati. 1838. 8vo. pp. 
403. 

The past and passing history of " The West," and every 
part and parcel of it, is precious. It will be more and more 
so as time advances. The transformation, as in Ohio, of a 
savage wilderness into a region of culture and civilization, 
with a million and a half of people, in a period so short that 
the oldest of its native children (of the civilized stock) are 



